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THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


VOL. XV. FEBRUARY, 1893. NO. 2. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL. 


The executive power in the state of New Hampshire is 
combined in a governor and council, the latter being com- 
posed of five members, chosen from as many election 
districts, constituting an advisory body, and clothed with 
equal power with the governor himself in the matter of 
appointments and in certain other directions. There are 
but two states in the Union aside from New Hampshire 
having councils, Maine and Massachusetts,—that of the 
former containing seven members and the latter eight,— 
but in other states important executive nominations go to 
the senate for confirmation, so that the governor’s power is 
practically no greater in this respect. 

As a rule, the members of the council in New Hamp- 
shire, like the governors, have been conservative business 
men, although not unfrequently a lawyer or ** practical 
politician,” or the two combined, has been called into that 
branch of the public service. The six men constituting 
the executive department of the government at the present 
time, who were inducted into office on the eighth day of 
January last, and whose portraits are given in our frontis- 
piece, represent as wide a variety of interests and callings 
as their number permits, and their collective judgment 
may be relied upon to safely guard and promote the wel- 
fare of the state. 


Hon. Jonn B. Smiru, Governor of New Hampshire, 
was sketched at length in an article appearing in the 
Granite Montuty of May last. The leading facts in 
his career may be briefly summarized as follows: He was 
born at Saxton’s River, Vt., April 12, 1838, being the son 
of Ammi and Lydia F. (Butler) Smith. His father was 
a woolen manufacturer, who retired from business and 
removed to the town of Hillsborough, in this state, when 
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John B. was nine years of age. He attended the public 
schools and Francestown Academy , Where he was nearly 
fitted for college; but, at the age of sixteen, he deter- 
mined upon a business career. He first obtained employ- 
ment in a peg-mill at Henniker, then in Manchester, and 
was subsequently engaged as clerk in a store in New Bos- 
ton. In 1863 he went into the drug business in Manches- 
ter, where he had his home until 1880, but, in about a 
year, sold his business, and started a knit-goods factory 
in the town of Washington. Subsequently, he leased and 
operated for a time the Sawyer Woolen Mill, at North 
Weare. From this experience, having determined upon 
his line of business, he erected a mill at Hillsborough 
Bridge, i in 1866, which was the Pls of the exten- 
sive plant of the Contoocook Mills Company, manufac- 
turers of knit goods, of which organization he was the 
founder, and has been president from the start. In 1880 
Mr. Smith removed his residence to Hillsborough, and has 
recently erected there one of the finest dwellings in this 
section of New England, where, with his family, he enjoys 
the comforts which come from a successful business life, 
and the respect of a community in which he has been a 
potent factor in every movement for progress and improve- 
ment. 

In politics Governor Smith has been a Republican from 
youth, and has given active support to the cause of that 
party whenever opportunity presented. He was a presi- 
dential elector in 1884, and a member of the executive 
council in 1887-89. He also served as chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, during the early part of the 
campaign of 1890. In religion he 1s a Congregationalist, 
and an active and liberally-contributing member of the 
church of that denomination at Hillsborough Bridge. 

Mrs. Smith, an amiable and accomplished lady, was 
Emma E., daughter of Stephen Lavender of Boston. Of 
two children born to them, one, Archibald Lavender, a 
boy of three years, survives. 


Hon. True L. Norris of Portsmouth, Councillor for 
the First District, is a native of Manchester, born May 4, 
1848, a son of the late Col. A. F. L. and Olive (Wallace) 
Norris. His father was a lawyer, prominent at the bar in 
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New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and a brother of the 
noted Democratic leader and U.S. Senator, Moses Norris, 
Jr. His mother was a sister of the late Capt. Jasper G. 
Wallace, many years city marshal of Dover, and a gallant 
officer in the Union service in the late war. He was fitted 
for Harvard College at sixteen, but, instead of entering, 
enlisted in the Fifth Massachusetts regiment and bore a 
musket in defence of the Union. Subsequently, he read 
law in his father’s office in Boston, and was admitted to 
the bar at the age of twenty-one years. He practiced for 
a time in Boston and later in Concord, but, with a natural 
talent for newspaper work, he soon drifted into journalism, 
and was for some years the Concord representative of the 
New York /lerald, Boston Globe, and Manchester Union. 
In 1888, Col. Charles A. Sinclair, having acquired the 
proprietorship of the Portsmouth Daily Evening Times and 
Slatcs and Union, offered Mr. Norris the managing edi- 
torship of these papers, which position he accepted, and 
has filled with energy and ability to the present time. 

Mr. Norris is a man of keen perceptive powers and 
well-balanced judgment; in politics an earnest and zealous 
Democrat, and in religion an Episcopalian. May 20, 1890, 
he was united in marriage with Miss Lillian G. Hurst of 
Eliot, Me. 


Hon. Joun C. Ray of Manchester, Councillor for Dis- 
trict No. 2, a son of Aaron and Nancy (Chase) Ray, was 
born in Hopkinton. January 3, 1826. His parents removed 
to Dunbarton during his early childhoed, where he was 
reared to farm life, in which he has always taken a strong 
interest. He became prominent in town affairs in early 
manhood, and represented Dunbarton in the legislature 
in 1852 and 1853, being the youngest member of the 
house, with a single exception, the first year of his service, 
but taking an active part in legislative work. He subse- 
quently served several years as chairman of the board of 
selectmen and as superintending school committee. 

July 2, 1874, he was appointed superintendent of the 
State Reform School, now known as the Industrial School, 
at Manchester, and from that day to this, with rare tact 
and skill, combining firmness and kindness in his man- 
agement and discipline, he has directed the affairs of that 
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important institution, making it one of the best of the kind 
in the country. He has become prominent in the social 
and public life of M anchester, and represented ward two 
of that city in the legislature in 1881. He was also for a 
time one of the trustees of the State Normal School, and 
has always been interested in the success of the institution. 
In politics he is a Republican, and in religion he affiliates 
with the Congregationalists, attending the ~Hanov er Street 
Church, in Manchester. He still owns a fine and well- 
managed stock farm in Dunbarton, is keenly alive to the 
welfare of agriculture, and an active Patron of Husbandry. 
In Dec., 1856, he married Miss Sarah A. Humphreys 
of Chicopee, Mass., by whom he has a son and daughter. 


Hon. Epwarp O. Biunt of Nashua, Councillor for 
District No. 3, was born in Nashua, August 4, 1846. His 
grandfather, John Blunt, was one of the early merchants 
of the town, removing there from Amherst in 1836, and 
building a store on Chestnut street, on the site ever since 
occupied by the family for general mercantile purposes, 
and which was then the last building on the street. His 
father, John G. Blunt, went into the business a year later, 
continuing forty-nine years, until his death. His mother 
was Caroline, daughter of Dea. Thomas Ballof Acworth, 
a soldier of the Revolution. 

Mr. Blunt was educated in the Nashua schools, and has 
followed a mercantile life in line with his ancestors. He 
has been active in city affairs and in Republican politics 
in Nashua; has served three years in the board of alder- 
men, and been twice chairman of the Republican City 
Committee. He served in the house of representatives 
in 1881, and in the senate in 1887. He was appointed 
member of the Nashua police commission, established by 
the last legislature, which position he resigned upon his 
election as councillor. He is prominent in the Masonic 
fraternity, and is also a Knight of Pythias. He is a 
director and treasurer of the Masonic Building Association 
in Nashua, and a trustee of the City Savings Bank and 
the Security Trust Co. He is popular and public-spirited, 
and commands in large degree the confidence and regard 
of men of all classes. In religion he is a Congregation- 
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alist, and is a member of the Congregational Club, as 
well as of the New Hampshire Club. 

December 5, 1871, he was united in marriage with 
Lucette A., daughter of Ivory Harmon, superintendent of 
the Nashua Manufacturing Co. They have one child, a 
son. 


Hon. Frank N. Parsons of Franklin, Councillor for 
District No. 4, is a son of Rev. Benjamin F. and Mary 
A. (Nesmith) Parsons, born in Dover, September 3, 1854. 
He fitted for college at Pinkerton Academy, Derry, gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in the classof 1874, and taught i in the 
high schools at Franklin and Nashua, one year ¢€ ach, after 
graduation. He commenced the study of law with G. C. 
eco of Derry, continued with Daniel Barnard and 
Pike & Blodgett of Franklin, and was admitted to the bar 
in March, 1879, when he immediately formed a partner- 
ship with the late Senator Austin F. Pike, which continued 
until the death of the latter. Since then he has been 
alone in business, and has established a reputation as a 
keen, alert, and sagacious practitioner. 

Upon the death of the late Hon. William S. Ladd of 
Lancaster, Mr. Parsons was appointed by the supreme 
court reporter ot its decisions, which position he now 
holds. He served on the Franklin board of education 
from 1880 to 1887, and was a delegate in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1889. He is treasurer and clerk of the 
Franklin Gas and Electric Light Co., director and clerk 
of the Kidder M: ichine Co. of Franklin, a director of 
the Citizens’ National of Tilton, and holds similar 
positions in other corporations. He is also a trustee of 
the Franklin Library Association, a member of the Frank- 
lin board of water commissioners, and clerk, treasurer 
and manager for the same,—all of which indicates a life 
of untiring activity. Politically, he has always been a 
working Republican. 

He married, October 26, 1880, Helen E. F., daughter of 
the late Senator Pike. 


Hon. HERBERT B. Movutton of Lisbon, Councillor for 
District No. 5, the old-time Democratic stronghold of the 
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state, was born in Lyman, July 5. 1846, his parents 
being James M. and Betsey B. (Titus) Moulton. His 
father was a farmer, and he was reared to farm life, receiv- 
ing such educational advantages as the public schools 
afforded. Early in life he commenced operations in buy- 
ing and selling cattle, and has successfully followed the 
occupation, being well known among the live-stock opera- 
tors frequenting the Boston market. He has also operated 
extensively in lumber, and is known in his section as a 
man of sound, practical judgment, and business sagacity. } 

Politically, he has always been a thorough-going Dem- 
ocrat. He served as selectman in Lyman and represented 
that town in the legislature in 1876 and 1877, removing to 
Lisbon in the fall of the latter year, where he was one of 
the Democratic candidates for supervisor in 1878, when, 
for the first time in many years, that party secured control 
of the town. Heserved in the legislature as a representa- 
tive from Lisbon in 1885. He is a director and member 
of the loaning committee of the Lisbon Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., and a director of the Parker & Young Co. of 
that town. He is liberal in his religious views, and is a 
member of Concordia Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Lisbon. 

September 11, 1871, he married Caroline L. Foster of 
Littleton. 


JOHN HALL. 
BY MARY H. WHEELER. 


John Hall sat at his cabin door, 
At Dover Neck, one day, 
And watched a boat, just out from shore, 
Go sailing down the bay ; 
The wind was east, the tide was high, 
And with well-filled sails the boat went by. 


As the cloud in air, as the fish-hawk flies, 
It onward sped the while, 

And John Hall watched it with age-dimmed eyes 
Till it rounded a tree-clad isle ; 

It rounded the point and left no trace 

On the silver water’s shining face. 


JOHN HALL. 


The woods were bright in the autumn glow, 
Red, golden, and green, and brown, 

And the trees above met the trees below, 
Wave-mirrored, with tops adown, 

And the haze of an Indian summer day 

Like a bridal-veil o’er the landscape lay. 


On John Hall’s brow the sunlight gleamed, 
Like a halo from the skies, 

And the spirit of the landscape seemed 
Reflected in his eyes ; 

His life, like the year, was anear its close, 

In the golden time of the soul’s repose. 


Its course, like the course of the sail-boat, lay 
Along the tide of time, 

And he thought again of the fearful day 
When, leaving his native clime, 

He left his home and his kin behind, 
A place in an unknown world to find. 


He thought of the weary days they sailed 
On the stormy ocean's breast, 
And the joyful morn when land they hailed, 
Away in the far blue west; 
And he heard the sound of the breakers’ roar, 
And his feet stood firm on the strange, dark shore. 


The years went by, new friends were found, 
And the clearings larger grew, 

And the thoughts of the old-world life were drowned 
In the home ties of the new; 

Tiil his children, all to manhood grown, 

Had one by one from the home nest flown. 


And with pious heart he felt God’s hand 
Had led him all the way, 

And marked his course from land to land, 
And kept him to that day ; 

And murmured softly, in quaint old phrase, 

His oft-used form of prayer and praise. 
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The fields of Dover Neck were brown, 
And dark was the cloud-wrapped day ; 
A long boat moved, with sails adown, 
On the waters of Great Bay, 
The rowers rowing two by two, 
And the wind-chopped waves were darkly blue. 


But John Hall watched the boat no more, 
For, cold as the winter day, 

On a rude bier before the door 
His coffined body lay ; 

And the great funeral pall was spread 

In awful blackness o’er the dead. 


The bearers’ steps were sad and slow 
Upon the frozen ground ; 

The sound of sighs and weeping low 
In the gusty wind was drowned, 

As, two by two, in solemn gloom, 

The long train followed to the tomb. 


By Dover Neck the rivers flow 
To the ocean deep and wide, 
And the salt sea waters come and go 
With every changing tide ; 
And the land’s green robes and the autumn glow 
Are yearly changed for a shroud of snow. 


And John Hall’s clearing on the shore 
Still yields its grain and corn, 
Although his sons are there no more, 
Their home and hearthstone gone ; 
And cars and whistling engines go 
Across the fields they used to know. 


But John Hall’s progeny we trace 
In many and many a town, 

The home, the church, the state they grace, 
And sometimes with renown; 

While, as the waters ebb and flow, 

The generations come and go. 


PITTSFIELD, N. H. 
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THE WARREN-WOODSTOCK ROAD. 
BY WILLIAM LITTLE. 


This mountain road, recently built, leads from Breezy 
Point, East Warren, across the river Baker, a roaring 
stream from Moosilauke’s woody ravines, through the 
‘* Reservation,” so called, over the pass between Mounts 
Cushman and Waternomee, hangs on the flank of the 
latter mountain for a long distance, spans the head waters 
of Shirt brook, follows down Walker brook and crosses 
Moosilauke river to North Woodstock near Agassiz basin. 
Ever since the towns were first granted, in 1763, the build- 
ing of a road across the mountains to connect them has 
been agitated. About the year 1830, the citizens of both 
towns united and agreed to make a blazed path. A day 
was appointed for the purpose; the people of Warren 
turned out, spotted the path up to the town line in the 
high pass, and then waited for those of Woodstock to put 
in an appearance. They shouted, making a noise that 
awoke every owl and wild beast of the forest, but not a soul 
appeared or responded. Woodstock men had made a mis- 
take in the day; but a week later they spotted their part 
of the path, and then in like manner shouted for the War- 
ren folks, but with no better success. In addition to mark- 
ing the trees, they chopped off the logs, threw out the 
windfalls, and cut up the trip-wood or hobble-bushes. 

There were several hamlets in the west part of Wood- 
stock up among the mountains near Elbow pond. These 
were Mount Cilley, Potatoe hill, Scotland and Jackman’s 
plantation, all containing about thirty families, and the 
citizens of these often used the path when they wished to 
see friends in Warren, attend the court at Haverhill, or visit 
the office of register of deeds. Warren people traversed it 
on business, and a great many went to Elbow pond to fish. 
Joshua Chapman of Woodstock, a noted land surveyor, 
used it many times when he came across to survey the 
disputed territory of the two towns, camping nights in the 
woods. Reuben Mills, an old man, started late in the fall 
to come to Warren. A blinding snow storm overtook him ; 
he became exhausted and lay down to rest. Not return- 
ing at the appointed time, his friends started in search, and 
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found him by the path, dead. The heat of his body was 
such that it melted the snow beneath him, and his head was 
lying on the dry leaves. 

When the rebellion broke out some of the men of the 
hamlets enlisted and went to the war, and their families came 
to the Pemigewasset valley to live. Then the old folks, 
one by one, died; the young people got lonesome; there 
was a spirit of unrest, and they moved away, one family, 
then another, till all were gone. The hamlets were 
deserted. Gradually the good houses and barns which 
they left fell and decayed, their school-house rotted down, 
their orchards were girdled, the trees killed, and hedge- 
hogs, foxes, bears, wild deer and other beasts were the 
only inhabitants. Even now the tracks of the deer can be 
seen on the muddy shores of Elbow pond every day, all 
summer long. 

For many years the blazed path was but little travelled, 
and the growing shrubs almost obliterated it. Then sev- 
eral summer hotels and boarding-houses were established 
at Woodstock, the Breezy Point House was built at East 
Warren, and the citizens of both towns felt that the old 
path should be reblazed and extended to North Woodstock. 
June 20th and 21st, 1879, Frank C. Clement, Fred T. Pills- 
bury, Ira Merrill, with many other citizens* of Warren, cut 
out a bridle-path fifteen feet wide over the east branch of 
the river Baker, up to the northeast corner of the town, and 
then, leaving the old foot-path, kept away north to the 
deserted settlement of Kimbal) aid Dearborn, near Moosil- 
auke river. They made the work a holiday excursion, a 
picnic, and they had an abundance of food and a few deli- 
cious drinks. Charles F. Bracy, while exploring, was so 
unfortunate as to lose his gold watch, which cost him one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. It is still lying in the forest. 
Another party got lost and climbed far away up to the top 
of the lonely fir-crowned mountain, Waternomee, that 
looks down on Elbow pond. Here he found ** Bart” Lib- 
by’s line of sable and fisher-cat traps, which extends for 
three miles on the long crest, and followed it down to the 


* Men who cut the bridle-path in 1879: Frank C. Clement, Fred T Pillsbury, 
Ira Merrill, William C. Carpenter, Charles F. Bracy, James F. Merrill, Albert B. 
Merrill, Amos L. Merrill, Enoch Merrill, William Moses, James A. Clough, John 
Boynton, Benjamin F. Eastman, Oscar French, Abraham Cookson. 
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bridle-path in the pass. Many pedestrians, making tours 
of the mountains, passed over this road during the next 
few vears. 

In 1887 the people of Warren determined to have a bet- 
ter road to Woodstock. The subject was much discussed. 
Capt. George H. L. Head was the leader in the enterprise. 
Daniel Q. Clement, James M. Bixby, Joseph M. Little, 
Henry N. Merrill and others took an active part; while, in 
Woodstock, Nathan H. Weeks, Fred P. Weeks, Mark M. 
Hall, Joseph W. Campbell, George F. Russell, S. S. Shar- 
ron and others favored the road. Capt. Head drew up 
petitions to the legislature for state aid; they were circu- 
lated, signed and presented. Albert B. Woodworth and 
Edward B. Woodworth of Concord, proprietors of ** The 
Moosilauke.” at Breezy Point, and Hon. Samuel N. Bell, 
owner of the Deer Park Hotel, at North Woodstock, went 
before the legislative committee on roads, bridges and 
canals, and advocated an appropriation. The committee 
gave an attentive hearing. August 3, 1887, they went to 
Moosilauke, lunching at * The Moosilauke,” and dining at 
the Tip-Top House on the summit of the mountain. It 
was a clear day and the view was fine. William Little of 
Manchester pointed out the route of the proposed road, 
through the pass between Mounts Cushman and Waterno- 
mee and down the valley of Moosilauke river to North 
Woodstock. George W. Mann of Benton also made a 
speech in favor of the road by Tunnel stream. The com- 
mittee was much pleased. and on returning to Concord, 
recommended an appropriation of $2.500, which the legis- 
lature unanimously voted. The money was given with the 
proviso ‘that the towns named and citizens interested 
shall raise a sufficient sum in addition thereto to complete 
the road without further aid from the state.” The legisla- 
ture also made a Jaw authorizing the town of Warren, ‘“ by 
a majority vote of those present and voting at any special 
town-meeting, to raise and appropriate any sum of money 
they may deem necessary to build or aid in building of a 
highway in said town from a point near the Breezy Point 
House, so called, to the line of the town of Woodstock.” 

The town of Warren voted $800, the Breezy Point Hotel 
Company gave $700, the town of Woodstock $700, and 
Hon. Samuel N. Bell $100, to build the road. Of the state 
appropriation Warren got $900; Woodstock, $1,600. 
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The selectmen of Warren contracted with Capt. George 
H. L. Head and Frank Batchelder to build the new road 
necessary in the first section, including the high bridge 
over the river Baker, from Breezy Point House, 303 rods, 
to the McVitty farm on East Branch, for $1,000; and with 
Samuel, George W. and Charles A. Whitcher the second 
section, 561 rods, to the town line in the pass, for $1,222. 
The selectmen of Woodstock hired Edgar F. Howland of 
Warren to build the third section from Warren line along 
the slope of Mount Waternomee, 1,180 rods, to the old 
Jackman plantation, for $3,000; and John H. Caldon of 
Thornton to build the fourth section by the Dearborn- 
Kimball place and over Moosilauke river, 328 rods, to 


Gordon's saw-mill, for $860. Mr. Howland’s section 
proved to be 1,325 rods long, and, after building 390 rods, 


he sublet his job to George C. Clifford of Warren, who 
built 160 rods, and then sublet the balance, 775 rods. to 
Samuel Head, now of Hooksett, who finished it. The 
third section was the hardest of all to build; it was in the 
heart of the wilderness; no road to it and no house within 
two miles. Mr. Howland first erected a log cabin for him- 
self and men, and carried in all his provision, bedding and 
other supplies with a sap-yoke. Afterwards he built a log 
shanty for his oxen. 

Work was begun October 1, 1888, and continued until 
the snow flew. It was resumed in May, when the snow in 
the woods was gone. The road was built ten feet wide, 
from inside to inside of the ditches, and the trees and 
and shrubs were cut out five feet more on each side. The 
culverts were of logs, covered first with poles and then 
with earth, and the stringer bridges had log abutments, a 
pier in the middle if necessary, and were covered with 
plank. The whole length of the road from McVitty’s by 
the East Branch to Agassiz basin is six miles and two hun- 
dred and ninety-four rods. 

Sunday, June 23, 1889, the road was passable for car- 
riages, and that day Mark M. Hall, one of the selectmen of 
Woodstock, was the first person to drive over it. Prof. 
E. H. Barlow, principal of the Tilden Ladies’ Seminary at 
Lebanon, with his family, was the next to use it; Ernest 
B. Little was his driver. The legislative committee on 
roads, bridges and canals inspected it June 26, and about 
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the same time Dr. C. P. Bancroft and wife, Albert B. Wood- 
worth and wife, with several others from ‘The Moosilauke,” 
went over it to North Woodstock. 

The road was very rough and muddy and needed improve- 
ments. At the June session of the legislature the state 
appropriated $200 a year for 1889, 1890, to repair that por- 
tion in Warren, and $300 a year to repair the portion in 
Woodstock. This money was laid out by the chairmen of 
the boards of selectmen, James M. Bixby being agent for 
Warren and Joseph B. Campbell for Woodstock. The legis- 
lature of 1891 appropriated the same amounts for 1891 and 
1892, and Albert B. Woodworth, for Warren, and Hon. 
John J. Bell of Exeter, for Woodstock, made the repairs. 

The state has been liberal in appropriations for mount- 
ain roads, and can well afford to be. Nothing else con- 
duces so much to attract summer visitors and tourists to 
our mountains as good highways. The state expends a few 
thousand dollars each year on them, and the summer travel 
brings and leaves with our hotels, boarding-houses, farmers, 
steamboats and railroads at least six millions of dollars 
yearly. 

The Warren-Woodstock road affords one of the pleas- 
antest woodland drives in New Hampshire. For five miles 
it runs through an unbroken forest—the primitive woods. 
It is a delicious ride any summer day, always shady and 
cool; the deciduous trees sweet smelling. the evergreens 
so fragrant. It was in such a wood that Hertha, the god- 
dess of the Angles, had her lovely residence; that Pan 
piped and satyrs danced; that dryads had their ward, 
fairies their revels, and Puck his pranks ;—such was the 
haunt of witches, sprites, elves, the sporn, the man-in-the- 
oak, and the will-’o-the-wisp. 

The forest is a mighty temple. What magnificent col- 
umns are the giant spruces, near a hundred feet high, sur- 
mounted by capitals of wavy splendor; what arches of 
blue with heavenward opening windows, sometimes painted 
with rainbows and often with the golden glories of sunset; 
what magnificent aisles, carpeted with mosses, ferns and 
forest flowers; what splendid altars gemmed with quartz 
and crystals of mica and spangled with lichens; what a 
glorious place in which to admire the beauties of nature! 
May these woods never be cut down! The state should 
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make a law that, among the mountains, no tree should be 
felled for wood or timber less than six inches in diameter, 
unless the owner of the land wishes to clear it for tillage or 
pasture. Then the mountains would always be clothed 
with a vigorous young growth. 

These woods are tull of flowers in their season. Trail- 
ing arbutus with the richest fragrance, anemones nodding 
in the open glades, trilliums or wake-robins with dark pur- 
ple flowers, yellow dvog-tooth violets with adder-tongue 
leaves, Jack-in-the-pulpit standing up under the trees, the 
hobble-bush with hydrangea-like flowers, wild columbine 
with its curiously furmed flower swinging in every passing 
breeze, and a host of others are found in spring and early 
summer. Later come the lilies, red, white and yellow, car- 
dinal flowers rearing their flaming spikes along brooksides, 
willow-herbs with showy, bright-purple flowers springing 
up in great profusion in newly-cleared land, oxalis or wood 
sorrel, and last, fringed gentians, golden rod, white and 
yellow and blue asters—many varieties in great abundance. 

Forest birds are always found here; the blue jay with 
its shrill scream, the Canada jay almost equaling the 
mocking-bird with its varied notes. the great horned owl 
with its blood-curdling hoot at night, tke blue snow bird, 
the most abundant bird in the world, black-cap titmice 
with their sweet chick-a-dee-dee—they will light on your 
boots if you will sit still a few moments under a fir copse— 
the white-throat finch, one of the sweetest singers, heard 
often in the night by campers lying by their smoldering 
fires, the ruffed grouse that drums on some old, prostrate 
log, the spruce grouse that drums on its own sides with 
rapidly vibrating wings as it leaps into the air twenty feet 
Or more in spiral flight, are here, some of them the whoie 
year round. The winter wren comes early in the spring. 
It lives by the streams. What a weird volume of song it 
sends forth for a bird with so tiny a body—immense, 
mighty, prolonged. If the terrific explosions and awful 
thunder of a live volcano should proceed from a Chinese 
fire-cracker, the noise would be no more wonderful than 
the voice of the winter wren. The hermit thrush sings in 
these deep woods all summer, a sweet refrain, and the song 
thrush, on the edge of the clearing at eventide, pours forth 
heaven’s own matchless melody. 


re 
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The wild beasts are yet here. Bears frequently kill the 
farmers’ sheep. A few are trapped each year. Amos L. 
Merrill of Warren, proprietor of Merrill’s Mountain Home, 
caught two the past season. If you wish to sce the forest deni- 
zens, sit down very quietly and wait: the red squirrel delights 
to have you watch him—what antics he will perform for 
your amusement; the sable keeps in the tree tops and eats 
birds and their eggs; the hedgehog will come and smell of 
you—he would like to eat your boots; and sometimes you 
will see the deer, with mottled fawns, cropping the tender 
herbage. How attractive the deer make the woods! What 
a pity that any should be killed! A law should be enacted 
to prevent it. For them it should be a close season the 
whole year. 
If the Warren-Woodstock road shall be kept in good 
repair and improved, in time it will become one of the 
most travelled thoroughfares in the mountain region. 


LITTLE IMPS OF SNOW. 
BY C. C. LORD. 


Across the lawn, in wintry light, 

Float nimbly in excited flight, 

All dressed in robes of spotless white, 
The little imps of snow. 


Forth from the haunts of regal frost, 

For pleasure found or treasure lost, 

They roam, on airy billows tossed, 
‘The tiny elfs of snow. 


Lithe emissaries of the cold, 
Of mission swift and impulse bold, 
They mount the hill and sweep the wold,— 
The fairy films of snow. 


In exaltation of the air, 

On buoyant wings, they blithely dare 

The rush and rout, despising care, 
The goblin specks of snow. 


One end of fierce ambition high, 
One aim of fancy wild, to try, 
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They swerve, revolve, and madly fly,— 
The demon mites of snow. 


Alas! alas! Of rashness led, 

They quickly fall and seek the dead ; 

And round their low, enshrouded bed, 
Flit little ghosts of snow. 


LAURA A. W. FOWLER. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


It cannot be truthfully said that the Bay State has any 
superfluous women, so long as they are able to compete 
with men in various walks of life, are self-supporting, and 
an honor to the community. We hold New Hampshire 
partly responsible for the magnitude of this grand army of 
women, in sending to us some of the brightest, brainiest 
and busiest women of the ** Hub.” 

Boston is essentially a club city. The very social, musi- 
cal, literary and philanthropic atmosphere demands organ- 
ized work in many directions, and no woman is better 
known in musical and club circles than the subject of this 
sketch. 

Mrs. Fowler was Laura A. Wentworth, daughter of 
Amasa and Susan Wentworth, and was born in Somers- 
worth (Great Falls), June 11, 1837. Her mother was 
Susan Nowell, daughter of Col. Ebenezer Nowell of San- 
ford (Mt. Hope), Me. She has a lineage worth chron- 
icling. Her earliest American ancestor was Elder William 
Wentworth, the emigrant, who came from England in 
1636. From him also sprang the branch of the family 
which furnished New Hampshire with * Lieut.-Gov. John” 
Wentworth, in 1717 (the governorship proper being vested 
at that time in Massachusetts), and, later, Governors Ben- 
ning and John Wentworth, son and grandson respectively 
of ** Lieut.-Gov. John,” as he was called. 

Mrs. Fowler is a great-great-granddaughter of Samuel 
Wentworth, who, with his three sons, Amaziah, her great- 
grandfather, “Col. Jonathan,” and Daniel (who enlisted at 
the age of nineteen and died in service), served in the Rev- 
olutionary war, and was in the battle of Bunker Hill. This 
ancestry makes Mrs. Fowler eligible to membership in the 
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order of the ‘‘ Daughters of the American Revolution.” 
She was a charter member of the national organization, 
and is an active worker in the Warren and Prescott Chap- 
ter of Boston. 

But to return to the early days of Laura Wentworth’s 
eventful life. When very young, a mere school girl, she 
displayed such unusual musical ability as to warrant her 
being sent to a musical institute at Worcester, Mass., 
where she remained three terms. At the age of eleven 
she began to play in church and to teach others, besides 
attending faithfully to her studies. In the winter of 1856 
she left the high school and taught in one of the interme- 
diate schools, in addition to which she had a class of 
thirty musical pupils in Great Falls and adjoining towns. 

This ambitious little woman also, at the time, served as 
organist in one church, conducted the musical services at 
the Sunday-school in another, and taught an evening sing- 
ing-class in her own home. The six churches of the town 
were at one time supplied with organists from among her 
pupils. 

As an acknowledged leader in musical and social circles, 
she was able to plan and carry out programmes of rare 
merit in her section of the state. She served during these 
two years as pianist of the Mozart Quartette (the other 
instruments being flute, violin and cello), which gave fre- 
quent concerts in Great Falls and the surrounding towns. 
From 1848 to 1856 she was pianist for twenty-two differ- 
ent evening singing-schools. In the year 1859, she resigned 
her position as a school teacher, because denied an advanced 
one in the High school, and entered Abbot Academy, at 
Andover, Mass. Miss Wentworth made a mental resolve 
to win that longed-for position, however, and it was offered 
her, unsolicited, three years later. Two years were spent 
in the academy, where, during her course, she also taught 
music, graduating in the class of ’60. 

At the opening of the Rebellion, she was induced to 
accept an offer to take charge of the musical department 
of Lagrange Female College, Lagrange, Tenn., much 
against the wishes of her friends. Her year’s labor there 
gave great satisfaction and her reminiscences of those try- 
ing days and her teaching experiences would make an 
interesting volume. When the war was in actual progress, 
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being a true northerner, she left the enemy’s country and 
returned to Great Fails to resume teaching, and then in 
the high school. After one year, she resigned to accept a 
position in Concord, as teacher of mathematics, —— 
and music in the high school, of which Henry E. Sawyer, 
a former teacher of hers, was principal. After entering 
upon the second year she received a flattering offer to take 
charge of the musical department in Monticello Seminary, 
Illinois, where she remained four years. A call to the 
departments of music and painting in Elmira College, New 
York, brought her east again. She filled this responsible 
position, being at the same time organist and orator of 
music in the First (Presbyterian) Church, six years, until 
her marriage to William Fowler, in 1871. Mr. Fowler was 
a graduate of Yale College and of the Albany Law School, 
and was at one time editor of the ale Literary Maga- 
zine and organist of the leading musical society. He was 
graduated fourth in a class of one hundred andtwenty. He 
entered the army as lieutenant of 173d N. Y. regiment, 
was with Gen. Banks in his famous expedition, and was 
then transferred to the Army of the Potomac. He was 
rapidly promoted to the position of assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral on the staff of Gen. Charles Griffin of the fifth corps. 
Four horses were shot under him during his service, and 
he was in every battle of the Virginia campaign but one, 
when he was sent to Washington. He was present at the 
surrender of Gen. Lee, and brought home with him the 
colors of the corps, the first planted at Appomatox. Mrs. 
Fowler treasures that flag among her most precious posses- 
sions. After the war he served upon the staff of Gen. O. 
O. Howard, at Washington. Finally, he returned to New 
York and resumed the practice of law, but, suffering from 
the hardships of war, after a long and painful illness, he 
passed away, November 26th, 1874. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Fowler resumed teaching, 
being engaged four years at Sayre Female Institute, Lex- 
ington, Ky., and four years in Stuart’s Female College, 
Shelbyville, Ky., when she returned to New England. 
During her journeyings she visited every city of importance 
west and south. The oratorios, operettas, concerts, the- 
atrical and other entertainments given under her direction 
during all these busy years number many hundreds. 
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Mrs. Fowler is a life member of the Bostonian Society, 
her name being the first of her sex to be enrolled, after a 
long discussion in regard to admitting ladies. She is on 
the board of management of the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society and resident manager of the Boys’ Home of Ded- 
ham, where she at present resides; is a member of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association of the Soldiers’ Home, and its 
musical conductor, besides having served as visitor, director, 
and upon the board of council of this large organization 
for several years. She is a member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, No. 88, Dedham; of the Dedham Historical 
Society and the Society for the Home of Discharged 
Female Prisoners, in the same town. She is also deeply 
interested in the Beneficent Society of the N. E. Conserva- 
tory of Music, and was for several years chairman of its 
entertaiment committee. Like Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., Mrs. 
Fowler is heart and soul interested in all charitable work. 
She is found in the ranks of the W. C. T. Union, the E. 
and I. Union, and the Woman’s Charity Club, and is also 
a worker in the Helping Hand Society and Home for 
Intemperate Women. 

In addition to her rare musical gifts Laura A.W. Fowler 


has literary abilities of a high order. Her musical critiques 
have been extensively quoted in leading musical journals. 


She wields a free lance. Her ‘* Reminiscences,” for the 
New Hampshire /rce Press, received flattering comments, 
and articles of varied interest from her pen frequently 
appear in the Fournal of Education, Traveller, Tran- 
script and other well-known publications. She is a mem- 
ber of the New England Woman’s Press Association and 
is Vice-President of the General Federation of Clubs of 
America. Her ‘*pet club,” as she calls it, is the Abbot 
Academy Club, of which she is the honored president. 

In person Mrs. Fowler is most attractive, with her abun- 
dant gray hair, clear blue eyes, and fine complexion. She 
has a personality all her own. Her chief characteristics 
are tact, a resolute will, remarkable energy and enthusiam. 
She is an indefatigable worker in whatever she under- 
takes, and is thoroughly business-like. She inspires life 
and energy in all around her, and her busy, useful life 
well demonstrates what a woman of pluck and talent com- 
bined can accomplish. 





A PERILOUS RIDE, 
BY LEANDER W. COGSWELL. 


Nestled among the hills and valleys of New Hampshire 
lies the town of Henniker. Its wooded hills, its fertile 
slopes and valleys, through which runs the beautiful Con- 
toocook river, the largest tributary stream in the state, and 
along whose course is heard the busy hum of machinery, 
make the town a beautiful place for situation. 

Its people are industrious, frugal, intelligent and enter- 
prising. Several church spires point upward to heaven, 
snowy white school-houses adorn the town, and the dwellers 
therein have a respect and reverence for the things that 
make this life the better for living. 

All of this have they inherited from the noble men and 
women who settled the township a century and one third 
ago. 

One of the very earliest settlers of the town was Alex- 
ander Patterson, born at Bush Mills, in the north of Ire- 
land, in 1714, who settled, with his father, in 1721, in 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, the home of that noble 
company of Scotch-Irish who settled in the state—true 
types of religious, God-fearing men and women. 

His wife was Elizabeth Arbuckle, who was born on the 
passage to America, and whose parents also made their 
home in Londonderry. Arriving at womanhood, she was 
described as ‘* pert, little woman, straight as an arrow, of 
great activity and of an excellent education for her day.” 

A large family of children were born to this worthy 
couple. Mr. Patterson came into the township of Henniker, 
with two of his stalwart sons, driving a cow with them, 
and lived in a bough-house until a piece of land was cleared 
and a log-cabin was erected, into which provisions were 
stored, his family gathered, and preparations made for the 
coming winter, which proved to be one of great severity. 

For six weeks they saw no person save their own num- 
ber, and were greatly delighted, when, one day at the 
expiration of that term, Deacon H., their nearest neighbor, 
living one mile away, made his appearance upon snow- 
shoes, and informed them that he had *‘ come to see whether 
they were dead or alive.” 
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Afterwards a more comfortable house was erected, and, 
besides caring for her large family, Mrs. Patterson taught 
one of the first schools in the township, in the kitchen of 
her house. In due time Sarah, one of the daughters, who 
was described as being ‘tall, very straight and erect, 
quick in her movements and overflowing with ready wit 
and humor,” became the wife of Major David Campbell, 
the eldest son of another early settler in the town, who 
brought with him a large family of sturdy sons and daugh- 
ters. Major Campbell was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, the commander of a company, and was one of the 
most prominent men of the town. He resided upon the 
place settled by his father, and here he and his wife lived 
long and useful lives, and in due time were gathered to 
their fathers. 

Major Campbell was the first one to introduce tea into 
the township. On his return from a journey to Boston, he 
brought some of it to his home. Neither he nor his wife 
knew how to prepare it for use, but finally Mrs. Campbell 
put it all into a kettle and boiled it for greens. Upon the 
eating of it, however, both declared that “it was not fit 
for that, even.” 

Physicians were few in number in the olden times in 
newly-settled townships, and many a good housewife 
became quite skillful in caring for those who were ill. 
Compounds and extracts from roots and herbs, with which 
their homes were stored during the summer and autumn, 
raised in the garden and found in the woods about them, 
proved very efficacious, and many lives were saved through 
a faithful use of the same. 

Mrs. Campbell became widely known for her skill and 
ability in ministering to the sick, and calls for her aid were 
frequent, and were never refused if possible for her to 
respond to them. So with her faithful old horse, Marmion, 
upon whose back she rode as but few women, or men even, 
could ride, she hastened to the relief of those who required 
her aid. 

The Contoocook river was always called in the grants 
and plans of the town ‘‘ the great river.” It takes its rise 
in a small sheet of water near the Monadnock mountain, 
and receives the water of several small streams before it 
flows a great distance, and of many larger ones before it 
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passes through Henniker, which it does the entire width of 
the town, from the southwest to the easterly side, thence 
on and discharges its waters at Penacook, near the island 
made famous by Mrs. Dustin’s exploits with the Indians, 
and 
“Of all the streams that seek the sea, 

By mountain pass or sunny lea, 

Nowhere is one that dares to vie 

With clear Contoocook, swift and shy.” 


This river was crossed in various parts of the township 
by fording when the water was low, and by ferry boats 
when too “high for fording. This was a very inconvenient 
way of crossing at times. Some of the people of the town 
favored placing a bridge across the river at some con- 
venient point. Others opposed it, saying it could not be 
done, as it would be swept away at high water. In 1780, 
however, the citizens of the town assembled in meeting, 
and voted to build a bridge at the most convenient place 
for crossing the river, and raised a sum of money to erect 
the same. 

The place selected was at a point where the river was 
fully one hundred and fifty feet in width. Abutments of 
stone were built at each edge of the river, and a strong 
pier of the same material was placed midway of the river, 
and upon these rested long ** stringers” of heavy pine, then 
so abundant in the forests of the town. These * string- 
ers” were hewn to a flat surface upon one side, and upon 
these were placed thick, heavy planks, upon which to 
cross the river. The bridge was finished with what was 
called in the olden time ‘' figures.” These were posts, 
rounded at the top, resembling an image, set at regular 
intervals upon each side, to which the railing of the bridge 
was bolted. This was the first and only bridge, at the time 
of its completion, upon the river, from its rise to its dis- 
charge, and was a great wonder and curiosity ; and people 
travelling went out of their way to cross it, that they might 
say they had crossed the river upon the ** new bridge.” 

‘This bridge withstood the ice and high water of the river 
several years, when a winter of unusual severity came. 
The heavy snows drifted and gathered in almost unparal- 
leled depths until the whole suriace of the township seemed 
covered with a mass of snow without any breakage what- 
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ever. The winter was a dreary one, but as the days 
lengthened and the sun’s rays became warmer the snow 
began to give way; warm, heavy rains descended, the 
south wind blew in gales, and the snow melted rapidly. 
Down the hillsides and through the valleys little rivulets 
became large streams of water, all making their way 
towards and discharging into the river, which soon became 
a raging torrent of water, overflowing its banks, carrying 
the ice with it, rushing madly on with ceaseless energy. 
As yet the bridge had withstood all the assaults of ice and 
water, and was deemed secure. 

One day, in the midst of the wild storm that was raging 
over the township, a very urgent request came to Mrs. 
Campbell to attend a lady friend who was very ill, residing 
across the river and beyond Craney Hill, the highest point 
of land in the township, being one third of a mile in height, 
and several miles from her home. No entreaties of her 
family could dissuade her from making the attempt to 
reach the sick one. She could not resist the call. Relief 
of suffering was a paramount duty with her, and, amidst 
the blackening gloom of the day, with direful forebodings 
upon every side, she mounted her faithful old Marmion, 
wrapped in her warmest clothing, and rode out into the 
pelting rain on her errand of mercy. 

She passed down the river bank close by the water, and 
one half of a mile from her home crossed the bridge, then 
above the water and apparently as strong as ever. She 
made her way slowly through the valley, the snow being 
soft and spongy, rendering travelling in any manner slow 
and unsafe, then slowly climbing the mountain before her, 


taxing the stre ngth of her horse to the utmost. Step by 


step she ascended higher and higher the mountain envel- 
oped in a dense fog, and, although it was but midday, 
darkness was about her upon every side. 

After a severe ride of what seemed hours to her the top 
of the mountain was reached, and carefully she descended 
until the home of her friend was reached, greatly to her 
relief and that of Marmion, as well as to that of the 
invalid one and her anxious family, for whom it was fondly 
hoped relief had come. She remained with her patient, 
caring for her in the most faithful manner, until midnight, 
when, deeming her better and giving all needed instruc- 
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tions to the family, she resolved to undertake the task of 
reaching her home. 

The fearful storm was still raging. The great trees 
around the cabin groaned and lashed each other in wild 
fury, the little cabin shook with the violence of the storm, 
the darkness was dense, but notwithstanding this and the 
most urgent entreaties of the family to remain until the 
storm abated, Mrs. Campbell, fearing the snow would 
become so soft as to prevent her from reaching her home 
for some time, determined to make the attempt, and 
remounting her faithful old Marmion, who seemed to under- 
stand perfectly what would be required of him and who 
seemed resolved to act well his part, she bade the inmates 
of the cabin good-bye and went forth into the darkness 
and the storm. 

Slowly and carefully she descended the mountain step 
by step, amidst the roaring of the huge trees by which she 
was surrounded and the cries of the wild beasts concealed 
in their lairs; on and still on she went until the foot of the 
mountain was reached, and then, with much difficulty, the 
plain was passed over until the overflow of the river was 
reached, some distance from where she knew the bridge 
must be. Still she hesitated not but urged her horse for- 
ward, who kept on but with very cautious step. When 
the end of the bridge was reached Marmion suddenly 
stopped, and with his keen eye seemed peering into the 
darkness before him and was reluctant to proceed. 

“Come, Marmion,” said Mrs. Campbell, ** go on, and 
carry me sately home, for it is high time we were there. 
Ye’ve been a long time on the road, but have brought me 
safely so far, and now go on with ye.” 

The faithful old horse proceeded, placing each foot 
firmly as he went. Mrs. Campbell was aware the water 
was much higher than when she crossed the bridge hours 
before, for her feet were in the water as she sat in her 
saddle and its current was swifter, causing the horse at 
times to nearly lose his foothold; but on he went, each 
moment seeming a long one to Mrs. Campbell, who won- 
dered why Marmion was so slow in crossing the bridge. 

‘¢Be careful,” said Mrs. Campbell, as the horse went 
nearly upon his knees; ‘‘we must be nearly across the 
bridge and will soon be home.” Suddenly, as before, Mar- 
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mion stopped and seemed to take another survey of what 
was before him, then started again, and proceeding a short 
distance, gave a sudden bound and planted his feet upon 
the ground with the water all about him. But the river 
had been crossed, and finding his way up the river bank, 
Mrs. Campbell soon reached her home, greatly to the aston- 
ishment of her family, who were aroused from their slum- 
bers by her arrival, and *‘ How did you cross the river?” 
was quickly asked her. ‘On the bridge, of course,” 
replied Mrs. Campbell. 

“Why, wife,” said her husband the major, ‘* The planks 
of the bridge were all washed away shortly after you 
crossed it yesterday, and how dd you get across?” 

‘¢Old Marmion was a good while in crossing the river, 
and I noticed he placed his feet very carefully each step he 
took,” replied Mrs. Campbell; ‘* but I don’t know what he 
crossed upon.” 

As soon as possible an examination was made, and, to 
the great amazement of all, it was ascertained that the 
faithful horse, Marmion, with Mrs. Campbell upon his 
back, had crossed the river upon one of the stringers of 
the bridge which had remained in position, the others 
having been washed away. And from that time until the 
present the story of Mrs. Campbell’s perilous ride has 
been rehearsed in every household of the town. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 





ARTHUR F NEVERS. 

Mr. Arthur F. Nevers, the subject of our sketch, was 
born in Claremont, N. H., March 27, 1861. At an early 
age he gave unmistakable evidence of a musical nature, 
and manifested a remarkable aptitude for the cornet. At 
the age of sixteen he received his first instruction from the 
leader of the local band, making rapid progress. Later, 
he studied with the late E. M. Bagley, then cornet soloist 
with the Germania band and the Symphony orchestra, of 
Boston. 

In 1882 Mr. Nevers came to Concord, taking the posi- 
tion of cornet soloist in Blaisdell’s orchestra, which position 
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he holds at the present time. He is a faithful student, and 
from year to year has made remarkable progress, and has 
honestly earned the reputation as one of the leading solo- 
ists in the country. Among important engagements as 
concert soloist, since 1881, may be mentioned one season 
at Long Branch, N. J., several seasons at Profile House, 
White Mountains, and Hotel Wentworth, Newcastle, N. H., 
and during the summer of 1892 he was with Baldwin’s 
Cadet Band of Boston, and at Park Theatre. Later, in 
October, he was engaged to go with Ellis Brooks’ cele- 
brated New York band to the Pittsburgh, Pa., exposition. 
He has also appeared as first cornet and soloist in all the 
principal cities of the New England and Middle states, at 
concerts and musical festivals, and has performed the 
trumpet obligatos in the Handel oratorios with great suc- 
cess, with nearly all the great vocalists in America. 

Five years ago he enlisted in the N. H. N. G., as band- 
master of the Third Regiment. This band will be known 
hereafter as Nevers’ Third Regiment Band. Mr. Nevers 
has refused many flattering offers to join other organizations, 
preferring to remain with Blaisdell’s orchestra and the 
Third Regiment. He has been faithful to his art and pro- 
fession, never disappointing friends or the public. He is 
to be relied upon both as a gentleman and a musician. 
He is genial and affable to all, using every effort to please, 
and happy when such results are attained. As an instructor 
of the cornet and bands he is very successful. His future 
prospects are decidedly flattering, and we confidently pre- 
dict for him a long and useful career. 


CONCERT BY CONCORD CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The eighth concert of the Concord Choral Society took 
place on Wednesday evening, January 17. The works in 
hand were the Stabat Mater by Rossini, the Evening 
Hymn by Reinecke, and Eaton Faning’s Song of the 
Vikings. The soloists were Mrs. Louise Laine-Black- 
more, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. T. M. Cushman, 
and Mr. D. M. Babcock. Miss Ada M. Aspinwall pre- 
sided at the piano, and Blaisdell’s orchestra was present. 
It was indeed a most satisfactory performance throughout. 
The chorus was true to every call of the conductor, and 
their intonation, phrasing, and shading were all nearly 
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perfection. Especially trying is the Evening Hymn of 
Reinecke, where the modulations are numerous, and where 
anticipations of what is to follow from measure to measure 
are, as a rule, misleading. The soloists acquitted them- 
selves in a most satisfactory manner, their most trying and 
most finished work being the unaccompanied quartette 
in the Stabat Mater, ‘* Quando Corpus.” The only ** out” 
about the entertainment was the circumstances under 
which it was given. The demands upon the purse and 
time of Concord people are enough for a city of seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants, and this seemed to be the busiest 
week of the year. Yet there is a lamentable fact and 
another side to our ‘‘ tale of woe.” Janauschek’s tickets 
were on sale side by side with those of the Choral Union, 
and many people were not too busy or too tired to ignore 
the Choral Union and patronize her. 





NOTES. 


Mr. E. T. Baldwin of Manchester is managing a series 
of monthly piano-forte recitals at the chapel of the First 
Congregational Church in his city. In his announcement 
he takes occasion to tell the truth regarding Manchester— 
and we add all the cities in our state—being ignored by 
artists of repute for want of patronage and support. It is 
a lamentable fact that our musical students have but little 
to encourage them, except as they go to Boston for such 
inspiration as will uplift and correct wrong methods of prac- 
tice or instruction which are so prevalent and fatal among 
us. Another fact that shows the purely unselfish nature of 
Mr. Baldwin is that all receipts in excess of actual expenses 
attending these recitals will be paid into the hands of the 
treasurer of the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, which, using his own words, ‘‘is the only society 
organized for the single purpose of promoting musical art 
throughout the state.” The first recital was given Thurs- 
day evening, December 15, by Fraulein Adéle Lewing of 
Boston. 

The South Congregational Church of Concord once 
more enjoys a good choir. It is composed of Mrs. Annie 
Deitrich-Brown, soprano, Miss Rose F. Jenkins, contralto, 
Mr. C. S. Conant, tenor, and Mr. C. F. Scribner, basso; 
Mrs. J. W. Odlin, organist. 
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Concord and Laconia enjoyed a rich musical treat Jan- 
uary I1-12,in the appearance of the Philharmonic Club of 
New York, assisted by Miss Marion Weed, mezzo-soprano 
soloist. The students of stringed orchestral instruments 
had an opportunity to hear perfection in both execution 
and ensemble playing, while Miss Weed is never disap- 
pointing to lovers of music, whether vocal or instrumental. 


Lisbon, N. H., holds its annual festival during the week 
of February 20. Artists not yet announced. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler, one of the most striking fig- 
ures in American public life, and easily among the ablest 
of New Hampshire's native sons, died suddenly, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wednesday morning, January 11. 

Gen. Butler was a native of the town of Deerfield, born 
November 5, 1818. His mother was left a widow in his 
childhood, and removed with him to Lowell, Mass., when 
he was about two years of age, where she was enabled 
more readily to earn a subsistence. He subsequently, 
being of a studious disposition, secured admission to Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, where he fitted for college, and grad- 
uated at Waterville, now Colby University, in 1838. He 
had been destined by his mother for the Baptist ministry, 
but his inclinations took a different turn, and he pursued 
the study of law, being admitted to the bar, at Lowell, 
in 1840, and soon after commencing practice in that city, 
where he ever after held his residence, although, as his 
remarkable abilities developed and commanded attention, 
he established offices in Boston, New York, and Washing- 
ton, at all of which he spent some portion of the time, as 
the interests of his clients demanded. He was active and 
conspicuous in political and military circles in early man- 
hood, becoming a leader in Democratic politics and a gen- 
eral in the state militia. He served in the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1853, and was active in forwarding the bill 
to reduce the hours of factory labor. He was a member of 
the state senate in 1859, and a delegate to the National 
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Democratic Convention at Charleston, S. C., in 1860, act- 
ing with the extreme states rights wing of the party, and 
voting fifty-nine times for Jefferson Davis for candidate for 
president. But at the very outbreak of the revellion he 
took emphatic ground against it, and was the first general 
officer of state militia to tender his services, with those of 
of his command, for the defence of the Union. His prompt 
action unquestionably saved the capital from falling into 
the hands of the Southern army. His subsequent striking 
military career, in command at Fortress Monroe, New 
Orleans, and at other points, is well known. 

In 1866 Gen. Butler was elected to congress by the 
Republican voters ot the Sixth Massachusetts district, and 
served continuously until 1879, except one term, for which 
he was defeated by Charles P. Thompson, the Democratic 
candidate. He was a leader of the radical Republicans in 
congress during the reconstruction period, a champion of 
the force bill, and a prime mover in the impeachment of 
President Johnson. He was an independent candidate for 
governor of Massachusetts in 1878 and 1879, and, in 1882, 
received the united Independent and Democratic support 
for that office, and was elected. In 1884 he received the 
Greenback and Anti-Monoply nomination for president, 
and commanded 133,825 votes at the polls. 

Latterly, although failing in health and strength, he has 
been constantly devoted to the practice of his profession, 
his services being in greater demand than those of any other 
lawyer in the country. 

He married a daughter of Israel Hildreth of Lowell, 
who died April 8, 1876. He leaves a son and daughter, 
Paul Butler of Lowell, and Blanche, wife of Ex-Senator 
Adelbert Ames, formerly of Alabama. 


HON. ALONZO NUTE. 


Alonzo Nute, born in Milton, upon the old Nute Home- 
stead, February 12, 1826, died in Farmington, December 
24, 1892. 

He learned the shoe business early in life at Natick, 
Mass., and commenced manufacturing at Farmington in 
1849, continuing through life, except during the time when 
he was occupied in public service. He served in the late war 
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as quartermaster of the Sixth N. H. Regiment, and was 
promoted to the staff of Gen. Rush C. Hawkins. He wasa 
representative from Farmington in the legislature of 1866 
and a senator in 1867 and 1868. In 1876 he was a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention, and in 1888 
was chosen by that party a representative in the fifty-first 
congress, defeating Hon. Luther F. McKinney, but, broken 
down in health from malarial disease contracted during 
the war, he declined a renomination. 

In 1850 he married Mary, daughter of Joseph and Betsey 
Pearl, who survives him, with two sons, Eugene P., recently 
a member of the state board of bank commissioners, and 
Alonzo I., a representative in the present legislature. 


RICHARD B. KIMBALL, LL. D. 


Richard Burleigh Kimball, an eminent writer and lec- 
turer, born in Plainfield, October 11, 1816, died in New 
York city, December 28, 1892. 

He graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1834; read 
law at Waterford, N. Y.; continued his studies in Paris, 
and afterwards located at Troy, N. Y.; removed to New 
York city in 1840, devoting himself almost entirely to liter- 


ary work, He was one of the prominent contributors to 
the famous Knickerbocker Magazine, in which his first 
novel, ‘St. Leger,” appeared. He published numerous 
novels, essays and books of travel, and lectured before 
various institutes throughout the country. Just before his 
death he completed his great work, entitled ** Half a Cen- 
tury of Recollections.” He married Julia C. Tomlinson of 
New York, April 17, 1845. Dartmouth College conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D. in 1874. 


SUMNER ALBEE. 


Sumner Albee, a well-known member of the Massachu- 
setts bar, born in Langdon, N.H., March 23, 1825, died at 
Cambridge, Mass., January 11, 1893. 

He graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, in 1848, 
taught several years in the Brimmer School, Boston, read 
law with Morse & Ranney in that city, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1854, commencing and continuing practice in 
Boston, but establishing his residence in Cambridge, where 
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he served several years as a member of the city govern- 
ment and also upon the school board, and was for thirteen 
years one of the overseers of the poor, resigning in 1891. 
During the war he was a member of the committee to dis- 
tribute state aid to the families of Cambridge soldiers, and 
was for twenty-one years a deacon of the Prospect Con- 
gregational Church, Cambridge. 

He married, in 1825, Lucy A., daughter of Rev. Andrew 
Rankin of Chester, Vt., by whom he had three children— 
a son and two daughters. Theson, Sumner Rankin Albee, 
a promising young man, a graduate of Harvard, class of 
1889, and an enthusiastic student in the class of 1893, 
Harvard Law School, died in September last, at the age ot 
25 years, and his loss was an inciting cause of the illness 
which terminated in his own decease. The daughters sur- 
vive, with their widowed mother. 


SIDNEY SMITH HARRIS. 


Sidney S. Harris, a well-known lawyer of the city of 
New York, died there, December 11, 1892. 

He was born in the town of Plainfield, February 5, 1832, 
and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1855, and 
from the Albany, N. Y., Law School the following year, 
pursuing his study under the instruction of the noted 
Ex-Chancellor Walworth. He settled in practice in New 
York city in 1858, and April 20, 1864, was united in mar- 
riage with Miriam Doughty. daughter of Butler Coles of 
Dorsoris, L. I. His wife becamed famed as a novelist, 
being the author of ** Rutledge,” and other stories of inter- 
est. She survives him, with two children. 


DR. HADLEY B. FOWLER. 


Hadley Blake Fowler, M. D., one of the best known 
men in the medical profession in the state, died at his 
home in Bristol, January 11, 1893. 

Dr. Fowler was the son of Capt. Blake and Ruth 
(Sleeper) Fowler, and was born in Bridgewater, March 
20, 1824. He was educated in the Bristol High School, 
Hebron Academy, and at Dartmouth Medical College, 
graduating from the latter in 1850. He commenced prac- 


tice in Alexandria, but established himself in Bristol, in 
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1854, where he afterwards remained. He entered the 
Union service, as surgeon of the Twelfth Regiment, N.H. 
Vols., which he was instrumental in raising, August 12, 
1862, and was prominent in hospital service during the 
war. His father was a captain in the Twelfth Regiment, 
and his son, George H. Fowler, also served in the same 
organization. 

Dr. Fowler had an extensive practice, especially in 
surgery, and was greatly esteemed. In politics he was 
a Democrat, and was once the candidate of that party for 
railroad commissioner. He was a Mason, an Odd Fel- 
low, and an active member of the G. A. R. 


DR. ISAAC W. LOUGEE. 


Isaac W. Lougee, M. D., born in Gilmanton, August 1, 
1818, died in Rochester, January 4, 1893. 

He was educated at Gilmanton Academy and Dartmouth 
Medical College, graduating from the latter in 1845. He 
commenced practice at New Durham, removing to Alton 
in 1847, where he remained twenty-one years, when he 
bought out Dr. James Farrington of Rochester and 
removed to that town, where he continued until death. He 
was a member and had been president of both the Straf- 
ford county and New Hampshire Medical Societies, was 
postmaster at Alton under the Taylor and Fillmore admin- 
istration, represented that town in the legislature in 1886-7, 
and Rochester in 1877-8. He purchased the Fochester 
Courter in 1885, and conducted it until October, 1891, 
when he sold to the present proprietors, Lougee & McDuf- 
fee, his eldest son, William W., being the senior member 
of the firm. He leavesa widow and two sons, the younger 
son, Arthur W., being a member of the present senior class. 
in Dartmouth College. 














